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A LAYMAN’S VIEW OF IT. 


The Layman threw down his magazine, with 
an effect of ill temper. 


“ Why is it better than selling sanded sugar, 


or watered stock ?” he complained. 

“What is the matter now?” the Scribbler 
asked, fearfully. For one would selfishly 
rather the wrath of the Layman were directed 
toward another than one’s self. 

“Some one sells a story to one of our high- 
class magazines, allowing the inference that it 
isa true picture of conditions in a Michigan 
lumber camp. It doesn’t fool me; I happen to 
have worked a season or two in those lumber 
camps! But you, for instance,— what pro- 
tection have you? Since you have read it, you 


go about with a delusion that the peeling ‘of 
bark goes on in November.” 

“ And it doesn’t?” 

“ Peeling bark in November /” repeated the 
Layman, in a voice in which amazement, scorn, 
and pity “strove for the mastery,” as the scrib- 
bler of a generation ago would have put it. 

* And then, when they want a Thanksgiving 
dinner, some one goes out ina matter-of-fact 
way, and in half an hour shoots ‘ two fine wild 
turkeys.’ ” 

“ Are you sure that could n’t be done?” 

“ Perhaps; if ducks don’t swim in Michigan, 
and if wild turkeys have lately changed their 
habitat.” 

It‘is only the small-minded who allow any 
little jealous triumph to dull their class feeling. 
The Scribbler hastened to excuse her fellow- 
craftsman. 

* You know —for you helped me get up that 
race-track dialogue — how hard it is to be ac- 
curate with local color. One can’t be born 
everywhere, or even live everywhere.” 

“TI know this: You were honest with your 
race-track stuff, and didn’t let it go till it had 
been passed on by an expert. No one is 
obliged by law to write of things he doesn’t 
understand, is he? So, if he sees fit to take 
the risk, let him exercise due care. That was 
a good book of Stanley Waterloo’s I picked up 
last week; but when the hero looks down 
through a hole in the ice to see a happy family 
of bass, pickerel, and trout swimming about 
together, — no one inside the other, — he sees 
what never was, nor is, nor ever shall be. 

“Yes, and there was Julian Hawthorne’s 
Garth, filling his pockets in October with 
‘lusty crimson Baldwins and firm-fleshed rus- 
sets’ for immediate consumption. ‘ Firm- 
fleshed,’ sure enough, in October; but teeth 
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like a buzz-saw he must have had as he ‘strides 
down a path, eating acool apple as he went.’ ” 

The Scribbler bowed with meekness born of 
a guilty conscience. In the pot-boiler lying on 
“her desk ready for mailing was a doubtful de- 
tail which she had passed with acareless “‘ Not 
one person in a hundred would know the differ- 
ence.” 

“* Local color!’” the Layman growled on. 
“Don't let me find you laying local color on 
with a trowel, that’s all!” 


“ Probably you are right. Here is a new book 
on Abyssinia you had better look at before it 
goes back to the library.” 

The Layman looked at her with suspicion, 
but detecting no proof of sarcastic intent, 
obediently absorbed himself in the book; a 
working-hour silence was resumed, — the 
Scribbler turned to her desk and blue-penciled 
the pot-boiler before going on with chapter 
seven of The Great American Novel. 

Mary Murkland Haley. 


CHELMSFORD, Mass. 





SOME ESSENTIAL QUALIFICATIONS OF THE NOVELIST. 


Nobody will dispute the statement that the 
man or woman who wishes to become a suc- 
cessful novelist should have, above all other 
qualifications, the gift of imagination. How- 
ever exceptional his gifts in other directions, 
however broad his education and experience 
of life, if the aspiring novelist have not imag- 
ination he may as well let novel-writing alone. 
Imagination is a far more important factor in 
the novelist’s mental equipment than the fac- 
ulty of observation, the importance of which 
has been so greatly overrated. The most 
acutely observant people in the world are not 
necessarily fitted to write novels, while the 
blind and deaf idealist may weave an engross- 
ing tale. Asa matter of fact, deeply imagina- 
tive people are seldom so observant as persons 
of practical and prosaic natures. 

Descriptions of things as they are have never 
been satisfactory for the purposes of fiction. 
Let the practical, observant man set down his 
carefully garnered facts, his exact record of 
things that he has seen, and what a bare, bleak 
chronicle it is! But let the man who may have 
observed comparatively little of the material 
world about him; whose life, perhaps, has been 
restricted, narrow, introspective, and who has 
lived almost entirely within the closed — yet 
ever-widening —circle of his imagination, set 
down his*impressions. Which would you 
rather read? 


The observant and the travelled man may 
be, and frequently is, the dullest story-teller in 
Christendom. Your entertaining yarn-spinner, 
who holds you spellbound with his accounts of 
the wonderful things he has seen on his travels, 
does not commit the palpable absurdity of 
sticking absolutely to facts; and you like him 
all the better for being the colossal liar that he 
is. He may not be intentionally untruthful ; 
but either consciously, or unconsciously, he is 
viewing everything through the rosy haze of 
an irrepressible imagination. And is it not 
significant that itis almost always the creations 
of the imagination that put our pulses in a 
glow and cause our hearts to beat, while the 
literal translation of facts leaves us cold and 
unresponsive ? 

There is another, and very different qualifi- 
cation, which is imperatively demanded in the 
novelist—the gift of moral clear-sightedness. 
If we consider with how powerful a grip the 
fiction-reading habit has fastened itself upon 
all classes of people, and how tremendous and 
widespread may be the moral effects of a single 
novel, we cannot hesitate to place it on the 
same plane of importance with imagination. 
The preacher, the orator, the philosopher, the 
historian, eloquent, wise, or witty though he 
may be, cannot in any degree approach the 
novelist in his power to sway large masses of 
people. Novelists themselves can hardly be 
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aware of the scope of their influence, else, it 
would seem, many of them would take their 
art less lightly than they do. One seldom 
hears of a novelist committing a murder, yet 
how many a novelist has been responsible for 
the moral death of thousands of souls ! 

It would be amusing, were it not pathetic, to 
observe the attitude of some ignorant and 
thoughtless people toward a book. To them 
the author is a vague, impalpable being, devoid 
of personality, whose name they would hardly 
think of spelling out on the title page. But the 
book is a living reality, pregnant with mean- 
ing, weighty with an awful significance. It is 
printed! Itis a book! No matter what kind 
—it is a book! And the book performs its 
mission — whatever that may be — provided 
its author knows his business. Go up still 
higher in the intellectual scale, where the read- 
ing habit is governed by a more intelligent 
discrimination, —and higher still. The result 
is substantially the same, always provided the 
author knows the correct formulas for playing 
upon the emotions. For human nature is fun- 


damentally the same, whether high or low. 

The author is, in truth, the creator of a 
mimic world for his readers, in which he is the 
supreme arbiter. Heis the dealer out of des- 
tiny, the dispenser of rewards and punishments 
to the children of his imagination, and on the 
degree of justice and probity with which he 
performs this office will depend, to a great ex- 
tent, the future ideas of many of his readers 
regarding conduct and morality. And so, 
though a man be never so gifted and entertain- 
ing a story teller, if his notions of ethics be in 
the least erratic, if he suffer the least bit from 
moral obtuseness, he is not fit to write and 
publish a novel. 

What are the chief qualities that have made 
Shakespeare the power that he is in life and 
literature? What are they, especially, that 
have made him prince of poets and drama- 
tists —the mighty moulder of men’s thought ? 
Are they not the fecundity and sublimity of 
his imagination, and his almost supernatural 
moral clear sightedness? 

Agnes G. Golden. 


Boston, Mass. 





A LITERARY 


What she had started out to do was to paint 
the things as she saw them and better the 
world; but what we start out todoand what 
we do are not always one and the same thing. 

Sometimes it almost seems that they never 
are. 

Descended from a hundred vicars, accus- 
tomed to hasten tothe relief of the poor of 
their respective parishes, along with an inher- 
ited tendency toward religion she inherited a 
sort of sympathy with the poor. 

She found them slanting of forehead, bowed 
by labor, knotty of hand, wrinkled of brow, 
and lashed by the scourge of poverty as by 
whips. 

She found sentiment, feeling, and delicacy 

. of thought throttled out of them by the fear of 
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want, by the ghastly necessity of grappling for 
bread, by the terror of starvation. 

She found them verging upon brutality, de- 
scending by degrees from strugglers to com- 
batants, fighting against fate, becoming at 
length, through the slow but sure process of 
grinding, cut-throats, burglars, and thieves. 

She wrote about it. 

Her manuscript was returned. 

Aside from the regulation “We are sorry, 
but this manuscript, though excellent, has not 
quite compelled us to decide in its favor; we 
beg you to believe, however, that the rejection 
of a manuscript does not necessarily imply, 
etc., etc., etc.,” they wrote ona separate slip 
of paper: — 

“ Give us something cheerful.” 
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She looked about at her fellow-women. She 
saw them enthralled by the slavery of marriage, 
which has the peculiarly one-sided faculty of 
binding women alone. 

She saw the men gleefully shake off its 
chains and step forth with all the agility of the’ 
wonder in the sideshow who, his hands se- 
curely manacled, allows himself to be shut into 
a trunk and the clamps fastened down. Then 
— presto !—the trunk reopened, out he leaps, 
unfettered and smiling asa babbling brook on 
a summer's day. 

She saw the women, on the other hand, 
bound about by the golden limit of the front 
gate and the flowers blooming there, by the 
web and woof of little fingers, by the halting 
lisp of loving infant tongues. 

She saw some happy in their chains because 
of the belief in the binding yoke of their com- 
panions. 

She saw others, full well aware of the slack- 
ness of that yoke, wearing their own neverthe- 
less, linked by the stern cords of duty, by the 
sacred sweetness of home ties. 

She wrote about it, and the editors, who 


were mostly men, answered on another slip of 
paper like the first :— 
“Your style is good, but for the love of heav- 
en can’t you give us something cheerful?” 
She turned her attention to the babies with- 
out names. 


Entering a foundling hospital where the 
little white cowled sisters of the poor clanked 
great brass chains after her that the foot of 
man might not follow her through, she went 
on up and up to where the babies were — 
eighty-five in snowy cribs set side by side in 
two long rows. Some lay still and slept. 
Some sat and crowed. Some sobbed softly, 
big tears welling over lids, as if they knew. 

Eighty-five babies doubly orphans, father- 
less, motherless. 

“And what becomes of them?” she asked, 
“after they leave here?” 

“They are put ina home,” answered the 
little sisters, “where they are taught a trade. 
Then at the age of ten or twelve they are self- 
supporting.” 

“ At the age of ten or twelve !”’ 

At the age when children with names played 





in the dawn of rosy futures those nameless 
children would begin laboriously the work of 
life. 

Homeless, placeless, they would start out 
on difficult paths toward futures doubly dark- 
ened by the flush of shame. 

“Are these the mothers who sit at the heads 
of the cots, tending them?” she questioned. 

“No,” they ‘replied, “they are the hired 
nurses.” 

Hired nurses! 

Then their infant eyes opened on strange, 
cold eyes. Their infant cries fell on strange 
ears, apathetic ears, dull, insensible. 

The thought of it hurt her heart; and so she 
wrote aout it. 

Then the editors wrote quickly back: “ Ex- 
cept that stamps were enclosed this stuff 
would go into the waste basket, where it be- 
longs. The day has gone by when questions 
such as these may be discussed before the 
naked eye of the gaping public other than in 
the flaunting sheets of yellow journalism. 
Write something gay, something spontaneous, 
something joyful. What we want is not the 
dregs of life, but its cream.” 

She walked up and down her room, thinking ! 

All about her lay her rejected manuscripts. 
The sight of them brought an ache; for it is 
when you have put forth your best effort, it 
is when you have sent all your soul into your 
work, and it comes back, that the heart goes 
out of you. 

Pushing them aside, she stopped at the 
drawer of her chiffonier and took out her 
gloves. They were worn at the finger tips 
and whitened at the seams. Opening the door 
of her wardrobe, she brought out her skirts. 
They were frayed at the edges. They drooped. 
They sagged. Being last year’s skirts, they 
were woefully lacking in the smart up-to date- 
ness characteristic of the latest style. 

Her hats dismayed her. So did her shoes. 

Aside from which her landlady showed 
symptoms of waylaying her at the foot of the 
stairs upon the event of her comings-in and 
her goings-out. 

Not having been born with that inflexibility 
of will power necessary for the unflinching 
facing of poverty, she shuddered. 
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Frightened at the thought of herding with 
the destitute in the tenements of the poor, she 
sat herself down and obediently commenced 
to write the things she was bidden to write. 

She wrote a tale of the favored class, lapped 
in luxury. She filled it with flowers, and 
palms, and daffodil draperies, and silken 
gowns. She tuned it to the laughter of girls 
accompanied by the sonorous voice of the 
moneyed’ man. 

No laborer clashed the muddiness of hob- 
nailed boots through 
that story. 


the primrose path of 
No gaunt eyes stared hungrily in 
at the windows of the house in which the plot 
was laid. No cry of pain echoed. Sunshine 
hid the clouds there, and joy exiled pain. 

Gilding the story with the dross of gold, she 
sent it in. 

A cheque ensued. 

Encouraged she turned her back upon life’s 
grim realities and fell to dreaming dreams. 

She related her dreams. 

She painted bright pen pictures of sheer 
felicity, in which, after such slight difficulty as 
is attendant upon the weaving of any r-mance, 
the course of true 
smooth. 

No serpent entered that paradise. 

It was free alike from the curse of snake or gin. 

Adding judicious touches of moonlight, 
fireflies, and stars for the filling of it up, the 
thing was done. 


love ran exceeding 


The cheques rolled in. 

She wrote a story of children rocked in 
gilded cradles, on pillows of down; of chil- 
dren followed by processions of white-capped 
nurses, pampered, petted, indulged — children 
adored — children beloved. 

The stories scored successes, whereupon 
something very nearly akin to wealth en- 
veloped her. It took shape in those fine 
feathers by which fine birds are known. 

Her mended gloves were cast aside. 
New gloves replaced them. She no longer sat 
above frayed edges of skirts, mending. New 
skirts hung on their hooks. 
hats, fans, gloves, and shoes. 

It also came to pass that upon her exits and 
her entrances, the landlady, bowing, stepped 
deferentially aside, making way. 


She bought new 


Rejuvenated, proud of mien to haughtiness, 
she had apparently iost in the bettering of her 
own condition her desire to better the world ; 
but as is often the case, appearances deceived. 

Though the working out of it was bafiled, 
the desire still lived. 

If, the trail of inheritance over her yet, she 
found herself watching wide-eyed the tattered 
regiment of the poor, her heart pulsating with 
the wish to tell its story and thus perhaps 
alleviate its suffering, she drew herself up and 
said: — : 

“How can I? Who will publish it, if I do? 
What they want is not the dregs of life, but its 
cream. 
laugh. 


What they want is not to weep, but to 
Then I must live.”’ 

If she saw her whom she knew to be a sis- 
ter, and the longing came to listen to her story 
and telling it hold back some other from her 
fate, hardening her heart, she crushed the 
inclination. 

“ It 
grades. 


is poverty,” she declared, “that de- 
It is poverty that herds the mobs, en- 
gendering immorality. 
escaped that poverty. 
from it.” 
And so she trailed her silken skirts on by. 
But it was the little nameless babies 
haunted her most. 


I myself have barely 
I must protect myself 


who 
She could feel the helpless 
hands of them clinging to her skirts. She 
could hear them sobbing. Trained for the 


labor of life, with none of its joys to sweeten, 
she could see them starting out over thorny 
paths, already manacled. 
They clouded her days. 
bedside in the wee small hours, waking her. 
Sitting up in the dark she talked to them. 


They stood at her 


“What can I do?” 
alone and hindered? 


she asked them. “I, 
I can take one or two of 
you and give help; but try as I may, I cannot 
give you the missing mother love. And as 
for the cause that led to your helplessness, the 
loving weakness of woman, the perfidy of man, 
I am as helpless in removing it as you. I 
must sing the song they have set me to sing. 
I must dance to the music. 

“T am a literary harlequin. 
tied.” 


My hands are 


Zoe Anderson Norris. 
New York, N.Y. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WriITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


* 
7 * 


The Library of Congress has printed two 
bulletins devoted to copyright matters that are 
of interest to writers. Bulletin No.1 gives in 
full the copyright law of the United States in 
force July 1, 1901. Bulletin No. 2 gives com- 
plete directions for the registration of copy- 
rights under the laws of the United States. 
A copy of either bulletin will be sent free by 


the Librarian of Congress to any one who asks 
for them. 
* . a 

Is the literary life too strenuous for women ? 
Kate Douglas Wiggin (Mrs. Riggs) has re- 
cently gone abroad for recreation, a victim of 
nervous prostration or something like it. Miss 
Mary Johnston has just emerged from a peziod 
of rest in a hospital in Baltimore. Mrs. Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett ( Mrs. Townsend ) is in a 
sanitarium at Fishkill, N. Y.,and Mrs. Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood is also in a hospital. 


* 
~ * 


Literature would be all the better if the 
work of the literary critic were done oftener 
on the manuscript rather than on the printed 
book — provided, of course, the advice of the 
expert critic were followed by the author. It 
is not too much to say that in every manu- 
script there are faults that an expert manu- 
script Reader would point out, so that the 
author might correct them before putting the 
book into everlasting print. The history of 
“David Harum” affords an illustration. As 
the book was originally written, David him- 
self did not appear in the first quarter of the 
story. Ripley Hitchcock, one of the Readers 
for the Appletons, suggested to Mr. Westcott 
that the “hoss”’ trade be put in the front, and 
he concurred in the suggestion. This single 
change made all the difference between suc- 
cess and failure for the manuscript. Some- 
thing similar happened in the case of “Eben 
Holden.” The original manuscript was very 
different from the published book, and the 
changes made were suggested by a manuscript 
Reader. The old adage that two heads are bet- 
ter than one applies with especial force to liter- 
ary work. Anauthor isso close to his book that 
he cannot always see defectsin it that would be 
perfectly obvious to a literary critic or to 
any one trained in reading manuscripts. The 
critic might not be able to write the story, or 
even to make the changes that he sees are ad- 
visable, but he can point out to the author 
what changes are necessary, and if his judg- 
ment is good the author will probably concur 
init. It is much better that a book should be 
criticised before it is in print than afterward, 
when it is too late for changes to be made. 
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Expert criticism of a manuscript before it is 
offered to a publisher, moréover, may often 
make all the difference between rejection and 
acceptance. 


* 
* 7” 


It is worth while to reprint a comment by 
John Morley on Emerson’s famous “rules for 
reading,” viz: ** Never read any book that is 
not a year old; never read any but famed 
books; never read any but what you 
like.” “It is a mistake,” says Mr. Morley, 
“to think that every book that has a great 
name in the history of books or of thought is 
worth reading. Some of the most famous 
books are least worth reading. Their fame 
was due to their doing something that needed 
in their day to be done.” 


* 
a. * 


The announcement of the first meeting of 
the Brainworkers’ Association, in New York, 
May If, at which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is ex- 
pected to recite the “ Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” and also speak on “ The Ethical Office 
of the Drama,” makes the rather cold-blooded 
assertion: “As Mrs. Howe is approaching her 
eighty-third birthday this will probably be her 
last appearance before a New York audience.” 


* 
= * 


Writing of Edward G. Riggs, the oldest re- 
porter on the Mew York Sun, Julian Ralph 
says: ‘*He writes well because he reads a 
chapter in the Bible every day and makes its 
English the groundwork of his own. Then, 
too, he reads and re-reads Dickens so as to add 
a fringe of humor to his stvJe and to throw 
over it a picturesque lacework of fancy.” 
There’s a suggestion for other newspaper 
writers here. W. H. H. 


ome > 


THE SCRAP BASKET, 


“No writer is really successful who is not 
himself an indefatigable reader,” says G. W. 
Browne in THE WRITER for March. 

From an article on “ Pierre Loti in China,” 
in the Mew York Weekly Post for March 26, I 
quote : — 

“ Pierre Loti [said ] when he was received 
into the Academy that he never reads any- 


thing... . He is evidently afraid to read, 
to merge his own personality in other 
personalities;. he is original, he feels it, and 
preserves his originality as a woman tries to 
preserve her beauty.” 

But perhaps Pierre Loti is not really suc- 
cessful. R. 

Boston, Mass. 


The word “sentimental,” a good word, a 
word with matter of mirth and irony in it, 
is believed to have been coined by Laurence 
Sterne. Herbert Paul says that it was first 
used by Sterne in 1740 in a letter to Miss 
Lumley, whom he married a year afterward. 


Mr. Quiller-Couch has solved, or thinks he 
has, the origin of “A Prospect of Society,” 
recently edited by Mr. Dobell, who claims it 
was the original draft for Goldsmith's “ The 
Traveller.” After careful analysis he discov- 
ered that the first 42 lines of the Prospect 
corresponded with lines 353 400 of “ The Trav- 
eller,” that the next 42 corresponded with lines 
311-352. The comparison was followed to 
the end, with the deduction that the Prospect is 
merely a draft of “The Traveller” printed 
backward in fairly regular sections. It is 
Quiller-Couch’s theory that as Goldsmith fin- 
ished the pages of “The Traveller,” he laid 
them face downward in regular order and for- 
got to sort them afterward. A stolid printer, 
with no mind to do more than exactly follow 
his copy, completed the disorder and perpetu- 
ated it in a form discovered after many years. 
In other words, he claims the 
only a typographical botch. 


Prospect is 


A TALK ABOUT MANUSCRIPT. 


During the year 1900 the Congregationalist 
received and recorded in its manuscript book 
not less than 1,292 contributions, of which all 
but sixty-two were returned to their authors. 
This fact alone makes manifest the excess of 
supply over demand, as well as the nature of 
the editorial problem. It may conduce to a 
better understanding between this office and 
would-be contributors to the paper, and may 
also be of general interest, if some idea is 
given of the character of the material submit- 
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ted, our m:thods of handling it, and the princi- 
ples on which}decisions are made 

After a minuscript has been duly recorded, 
it is assigned to a Reader, usually a member of 
the editorial staff. When it relates toa tech- 
nical subject, the advice of an expert is some- 
times sought. We are frequently asked if 
every manuscript submitted receives a fair 
consid:ration, and, after fourteen years’ exper- 
ience of the methods of this office, I can unhes- 
itatingly answer, “ Yes.” It is true that after 
a time a Reader acquires a certain “sixth 
sense” by he can quickly discern 
whether a manuscript is available or not. For- 
tunate it isthat he does, otherwise he would be 


which 


completely swamped, for manuscript reading is 
only one part of the editor’s vocation. And 
when he sits down, as he frequently does, with 
a pile of twenty-five manuscripts, he speedily 
finds that it is possible to dispose of some of 
them with brief attention; but if there is the 
slightest indication that the manuscript may 
be available, it has a careful reading. 
Contributions naturally divide themselves into 
three classes: (1) the good, or the ones we 
must have; (2) the bad, or the ones we won’t 
have ; (3 ) the middle grade, in regard to which 
a first reading is not decisive. Our 
practice in the last case is to lay the articles or 
poems aside for a second reading, or to submit 
them to some other member of the staff. Not 
infrequently half a dozen minds pass judgment, 


uniform 


and the final conclusion represents the assem- 
bled wisdom of the staff. “It is not an unusual 
thing for a manuscript to go the rounds of all 
the editors, only to undergo at last an adverse 
verdict. Within a short time there have been 
two specific cases of such careful attention to 
two sets of manuscripts from whose authors 
we were eager to obtain work. The amount 
of time given to them by various members of 
the staff-aggregated many hours, and, to our 
disappointment, the unanimous opinion at the 
close of the debate was that all the articles in 
both series should be returned. 

It is frequently intimated that a “ big name’ 
is always the determinating factor with refer- 
ence to a manuscript. That is one of the 
numerous false notions regarding journalism 
that prevail in circles where no real knowledge 


J 


of the facts obtains. We are constantly re- 
turning articles and poems submitted by doc- 
tors of divinity, professors of colleges, authors 
of no small reputation. It is true that an 
editor is glad to addan Ian Maclaren or a 
Henry Van Dyke to his staff of writers, but it 
does not follow because an author has an 
international reputation that an editor wil! 
snatch at anything whatever that bears his 
name. Again and again material emanating 
from writers of high rank has been put one 
side, not because it was defective intrinsically, 
but because it did not suit immediate uses, and 
even if it could be had gratuitously, we should 
not have surrendered our pages to it. On the 
other hand, an editor is constantly on the look- 
out for new writers, and the hope that he may 
the next moment discover an incipient Mary 
Wilkins or J. M. Barrie cheers him as he 
wades through reams of dreary manuscript. 
For he never knows just where he will find 
the coveted prize, and this paper once and 
again has had the pleasure of making dis- 
coveries which have not only gladdened the 
editors, but have introduced to the world men 
and women; who, through their pens, have ren- 
dered it good service. 

It is equally a mistake to think“that a per- 
sonal “pull” on the editor counts in his de- 
cision regarding a manuscript. We are every 
week returning articles to friends, not to men- 
tion kindred. If an editor once allows him- 
self to be governed by personal bias, the out- 
come would be a sorry one for the readers of 
his paper, and | am inclined to think in the 
long run his own suffering would be as keen 
as it is now when he returns an article to the 
man who sat next him in college halls. 

As for the accepted manuscript, the next or- 
deal is the blue pencil. We use this instru- 
ment in our office with considerable freedom 
and vigor. Sometimes it isa greater tempta- 
tion to return a middle-grade manuscript to the 
author than to take the trouble to put it into 
proper form for use; but if it is in the main 
acceptable, we do not begrudge the time 
needed, perhaps in condensation, perhaps in 
rearrangement of paragraphs, perhaps in think- 
ing out a more effective title. Indeed, hours 
of time are taken every week simply in prepar- 
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ing for the printer accepted manuscripts. We 
have a great many writers, to be svre, whose 
work comes in almost perfect form; but there 
are other able, not to say brilliant, wielders of 
the pen whose literary form can occasionally 
be improved. Not that we account ourselves 
smarter writers than they, but we have certain 
canons of taste and accredited journalistic 
molds to which we believe it is our business 
to make the whole paper conform. Now and 
then we are approached by a would-be con- 
tributor who wants every word to go in just as 
he or she has written it, and we have reached 
the conclusion that it does not pay even to ex- 
amine that man’s (or woman’s) work. We 
have almost always, however, found writers 
not only ready to avail themselves of the 
editor’s but the 
greater effectiveness of the final revision. 

How about last year’s 1,300 rejected manu- 
scripts ? 


suggestion, grateful for 


The criticisms that would probably 
apply to the larger part are their length and 
their untimeliness. 
tion of an article to something in the public 


More and more the rela- 


mind is being emphasized; for instance, an 
article on “Jonathan Edwards’s Theology” 
came in the other day. If it had been offered 
last June, when there was a notable Edwards 
celebration at Northampton, it might have been 
accepted. If any one has a word to Say, 
within brief compass, touching a matter of 
large significance, something with which 
people have to do more or less of the time, 
there is likely to be a market for his work, 
provided he can write simply and forcibly. 
Here, to select at random, aretwo great themes 
about which churches are thinking to-day — 
federation, and the approach to the child mind. 
A fresh treatment of either of these themes is 
likely to prove acceptable. 

We are asked frequently if the Congregation- 
alist pays for articles. It was one of the first 
religious papers so to do, and now, as formerly, 
its contributors are remunerated according to 
the character of the material. The scale of 
compensation must fluctuate, for when we want 
a thing very much, we pay for what it costs to 
getit. Other material of interest and value to 
our readers belongs to a class of which an 
abundance -is to be had, and consequently the 


payment is small. Still another matter, in the 
nature of open letters to the editor and the 
public, we print under “ Our Readers’ Forum ” 
and pay nothing for. The right to decide in 
what class an unsolicited contribution falls is 
always ours, unless the author, when submit- 
ting the manuscript, specifies that it is offered 
for money. 

What has been written may, perhaps, indi- 
cate the large and increasing number of would- 
be contributors to this paper, and perhaps 
create a little more sympathy with the editors 
in their not easy task of discriminating be- 
tween the good and the better and the better 
and the best. We would not discourage the 
sending of manuscript, only it should be under- 
stood that there never was a time when so 
much excellent material has to be put one side 
for reasons known only to the editor, and 
which, do his best, he cannot always explain. 
He may have just had an article on the same 
subject, or may have recently ordered one. 
Moreover, a newspaper has a certain number 
of pages, and it cannot condense whole libra- 
ries into one hundred columns. But, to indi- 
cate our friendliness to would-be contributors, 
whether they already occupy a post of honor 
in the world, or are simply sharpening their 
pencils in some quiet New England vale, | 
append a few suggestions regarding what the 
Congregationalist wants and is always seek- 
ing :— 

Devotional articles 500 to 800 words long. 

Sketches, bits of pastoral experience, 
glimpses of real life in all strata of society, 
warm with human feeling, 300 to 1,500 words 
long. 

Stories with a moral and spiritual note and 
background, not goody-goody, 1,200 to 2,500 
words long. Short juvenile stories. 

Christmas, Thanksgiving, Easter, Fourth of 
July, and other occasional sketches and stories 
out of the hackneyed order, 600 to 1,500 words 
long. What is wanted is fresh treatment of 
old themes. 

Accounts of new methods and movements 
along Christian and ph ilanthropic lines, 300 to 
800 words. 

Paragraphs of 150 words, “In Briefs” of 
from 10 to too words. (This is one of the 
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most promising fields for a young writer. A 
good paragraph is a joy forever to the editor ). 

Articles of travel and adventure, suited to 
our Christian World numbers, that will ad- 
mit of illustrations, 1,500 to 2,500 words. 

Original studies of religious and social con- 
ditions, similar to the study of five Boston 
churches in our issue of April 13, 19oI. 

New sketches of men and women prominent 
in the public eye, with hitherto unpublished 
material relating to them. 

Opinions on various subjects of interest to 
our readers. We do not require the views ex- 
pressed to be in harmony with our editorial 
views, but it is our policy to make ‘Our 
Readers’ Forum ” representative of all shades 
of opinion. — Rev. H. A. Bridgman, in the 
Congregationalist. 


—_ ° 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

W. F. Bradshaw, Jr., author of the story, 
“ Why the Pea Ridge Railroad Was Not Built,” 
in Pearson's Magazine for March, graduated 
from Vanderbilt University of Nashville, Tenn., 
with the degree of B.S.,in 1899. Immediately 
after graduation, he was employed for several 
months in making a geological study of the 
phosphate deposits of Middle Tennessee for 
the N.C. & L. Railway, which work carried 
him into the country where the scene of his 
story is laid. After completing the survey, 
Mr. Bradshaw studied law in Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, and since leaving there, he 
has been practicing at Paducah, Ky. He was 
born in Paducah in 1878. 


Charles H. Coe, whose article, “‘ Miss Alice 
Roosevelt and the White House,” appeared in 
the Ledger Monthly tor April, began writing 
for the press about fifteen years ago. Having 
only a common school education, it was not an 
easy matter, by any means, for him to prepare 
an article for the public eye. But with un- 
limited patience and perseverance he finally 
succeeded, and to-day all of his productions 
are accepted sooner orater. His early efforts 
were mainly confined to natural history sub- 
jects —animals and plants— but his writings 
at present are of a more miscellaneous charac- 


ter. Mr. Coe is an ardent lover of nature and 
out-door life, which accounts for his literary 
tendency in that direction. One of his most 
widely-quoted articles was entitled “ Hunting 
Without a Gun.” The article in the Ledger 
Monthly is (with the exception of the photo- 
graph of Miss Roosevelt) illustrated by his 
own photographs. He has had articles in 
Popular Science News, the Popular Science 
Monthly, the Scientific American, Frank Les- 
lie’s Monthly, the New York Observer, the 
American Field, Forest and Stream, several 
of the Sunday papers, and various other publi. 
cations. Mr. Coe has also published two 
books, “ Red Patriots: the Story of the Semin- 
oles,” and “ Life of Captain Mayne Reid,” the 
latter appearing in London, Eng. 


Samuel Valentine Cole, whose sonnet, 
“ Fame,” appeared in the Critic for April, is a 
graduate of Bowdoin College and of Andover 
Theological Seminary. After his graduation 
he spent about a year in Europe, in travel and 
study. He was pastor of the Broadway (Con- 
gregational) Church in Taunton for eight years, 
but resigned nearly five years ago in order to 
assume the presidency of Wheaton Seminary, 
an endowed institution for the education of 
young women, where he still is. His literary 
work, done in such intervals of leisure as one 
finds in the midst of a very busy life, includes 
many book reviews, poems, essays, etc. He 
has contributed to the Ad/antic Monthly, the 
Critic, the Literary World, the Youth's Com- 
panion, the Congregationalist, the [Independent 
and other periodicals. A little more than a 
year ago, Mr Cole published, through the Put- 
nams, a volume entitled “In Scipio’s Gardens 
and Other Poems.” He gave the poem at the 
annual convention of the Alpha Delta Phi Soci- 
ety in Cleveland in 1894, and he is to give the 
poem at the centennial celebration of Bowdoin 
College at the coming commencement in June 
—Ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed giving the 
oration. 


’ 


Laura M. Dake, who wrote the story “ An Un- 
real Reality,” in the Avena for March, comes of 
good old Virginia stock. She leads a quiet 
yet a busy life in a California village, her duties 
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in the schoolroom and at home leaving her 
only the hours of the evening that she can call 
her own. She is the authorof “In the Cru- 
cible,” recently published by the Arena Pub- 
lishing Co., a semi-historical romance, dealing 
with the occult along lines of scientific research. 
Miss Dake has occupied her “lonesome ”’ hours 
this winter with a novel, just completed, “The 
Rock of the Sirens,” a tale of Old Egypt. 


“Josephine Dixon” is the pen-name of a 
young married woman of Washington, D. C., 
whose sketch, ** The Saving of Mrs. Mervine,” 
appeared in the March number of Azvzs/ee’s 
Magazine. Miss Dixon was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, but went, as a child, to Colorado and 
Montana, spending the summers in the rough- 
est of the young mining-camps and the winters 
in boarding-schools in Kentucky and Canada. 
At the age of thirteen she began her literary 
work, receiving the sum of two dollars for a 
child’s story sent to the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
At seventeen she became associate editor of 
the Williamsport (Penn.) Repudblican, and after 
three years left that paper to take a position 
with the Washington Post, contributing all the 
while to the Mew York Herald, the Phila- 
delphia Times, and Chicago dailies. Her con- 
tributions to the magazines have covered a 
wide range of subjects, the product of her 
varied life in the West and of extensive travel 
Miss Dixon is now in Cuba, where 
The results of her 
studies of social and political questions there 
will appear in the magazines from time to time 
during the year. 


in Europe. 
she has spent the winter. 


W. J. Ghent, the author of the notable paper, 
“The Next Step: A Benevolent Feudalism,” 
in the /udependent for April 3, was born in 
1866, at Frankfort, Ind. He received his 
schooling at Columbus, Kan., and Frankfort, 
Ind., and at the age of thirteen was apprenticed 
to the printer's trade. He has worked in vari- 
ous places as printer, proofreader, and editor. 
From, October, 1897, to October, 1898, he 
edited the American Fabian (the organ of 
Fabian socialism in America). Mr. Ghent 
aided Samuel M. Jones, of Toledo, in his cam- 


paigns when he was running for mayor, and for 
governor, in 1899. He has engaged in literary 
work only within the last two years, most of 
his product — book reviews and editorials — 
going to the /vdependent. An article by Mr. 
Ghent, entitled “The American Workman’s 
Golden Age,” which was published in the 
Forum in August, 1901, attracted considerable 
attention. The paper, “ Benevolent Feudal- 
” is to be elaborated into a book, which 
will be announced for publication during the 
summer. 


ism, 


Charles Buxton Going, whose lyric, “ Spring 
and Death,” made an illustrated page in the 
March Harper's Bazar, was born in West- 
chester in 1863, of Irish and English parentage, 
was graduated from Columbia University in 
1882, and after fourteen years’ active profes- 
sional work, took up the managing editorship 
of the Engineering Magazine, which he now 
holds. Apart from his editorials, reviews, and 
articles on industrial economics, Mr. Going’s 
writing has been chiefly lyrical, appearing in 
the Century, Scribner's, St. Nicholas, Life, 
Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar,the Ladies’ 
Home Fournaz, and other magazines and news- 
papers. His first volume of verse, ‘“ Summer 
Fallow,’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1892,) was 
warmly commended by Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
Professor H. H. Boyesen, and T. B. Aldrich. 
A number of his lyrics have been set to music 
by Horatio Parker, W. F. Sudds, H. Clough- 
Leighton, Eliza M. Woods, and othérs. In 
collaboration with Mrs. Marie Overton Corbin, 
Mr. Going appears as part author of “ Urchins 
of the Sea,” and “ Urchins at the Pole,” ( Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, Igo0 and I9go1,) two 
illustrated books for-children which the Review 
of Reviews ranks among “ the cleverest of the 
books for little people,” and of which Julian 
Hawthorne says, “‘ Nothing more charming has 
appeared since Kingsley’s ‘Water Babies.’”’ 
In these, however, Mr. Going claims only a 
subordinate authorship, the clever conceit and 
most of the material being Mrs. Corbin’s, and 
only the literary dress Mr. Going’s. The same 
collaborators are at work on the book and 
lyrics of a musical comedy. Mr. Going has 
lately begun to appear as a writer of short 
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stories, and has in contemplation a second 
volume of verse. 





John Trotwood Moore, whose poem, “ The 
Camp of the Sunset,” appeared in the £ra fer 
April, is the author of the successful novel, “A 
Summer Hymnal.” The story is taken from 
life in the quaint old town of Columbia, Tenn., 
the home of President Polk, General Pillow, 
and other celebrities. The town is the very 
centre of the “ Basin of Tennessee,” the blue 
grass region of thatstate. Its scenery and that 
of the surrounding country are to-day just as 
the book describes it, and old soldiers will rec- 
ognize the famous Mt. Pleasant pike down which 
Hood's army marched from Atlanta into Tenn- 
essee to end in the dreadful battles of Frank- 
lin and Nashville. Mr. Moore lives a quiet, 
domestic life in his beautiful home, ‘ West- 
over,” on the edge of Columbia—facing the 
United States Arsenal. He isa lover of nature, 
being especially a close student of birds, trees, 
horses, and cows. Henry T. Coates & Co. are 
now preparing a revised edition of his “Songs 
and Stories from Tennessee.” This volume 
contains the story, “Old Mistis,” which firs 
brought Mr. Moore before the public. 





Eleanor Hodgman Porter, whose story “ The 
Conquering of Caroline,” in the New England 
Magazine for March, attracted considerable 
attention, is a comparatively new writer in the 
magazine field. She was born in Littleton, N. H., 
December 19, 1868, and,as a child, is reported 
to have held her small playmates spellbound 
while she reeled off story after story with easy 
confidence. A little later, she—to use her 
own words—“ passed through the poetical fever 
and presented an ode to all friends and relatives 
whenever they were born, were married, or 
died.” Yet, in the face of this, a sweet voice 
and a passionate love for music seemed to indi- 
cate that her life work lay in another direction, 
and some years of musical study in Boston 
followed, during, and after which, she sang fre- 
quently in concert and choir throughout New 
England. But the old love of story-telling 
revived, and not very long ago she began to 
devote herself seriously to the study and pur- 
suit of literature. Her work has already 
appeared in ten or a dozen different magazines, 





her particular line being that of short-story 
writing, though two or three literary articles 
from her pen have been published and some of 
her poems have been set to music. A story of 
hers in the February Arena received very 
favorable comment, and a shorter one in the 
Pilgrim for the same month has been more or 
less copied. In 1892, Eleanor Hodgman mar- 
ried J. Lyman Porter. She is now living in 
Boston, where her husband is engaged in busi- 


ness. 





Ethelwyn Wetherald, whose poem, “The 
Budding Child,” was published in Good 
Housekeeping for April, is Canadian by birth, 
and has been called the leading woman poet of 
her native country. She has published one 
volume of poems, “ The House of the Trees,” 
and another will appear shortly. Hersisa quiet, 
nature-loving life, passed for the most part 
among the woods and streams of western Onta- 
rio, within easy driving distance of Niagara, 
though she has lived some years in Buffalo, 
N. Y., and St. Paul, Minn., and has spent three 
winters in Florida. Her work has appeared 
frequently in AZunsey’s and the Youth's Com- 
panion. Though she occasionally writes short 
stories, she finds her verse a more salable pro- 
duct, and has obtained from this source alone 
more than a hundred dollars for a single month. 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Besant. —I find that, on the average,a 
novel has taken me about eight or ten months 
from the commencement to the end. If you 
turn this statement into a little sum of arithme- 
tic, you will find that it means about a thousand 
words aday. Do not, however, imagine that | 
write a thousand words aday. Notatall. My 
method always has been the same. The cen- 
tral motif of the story is first settled and de- 
cided upon. It should bea plain, clear and 
intelligible motif — one which all the world can 
understand. Round this theme has to be 
grouped acollection of characters whose ac- 
tions, conversations, and motives form a clear 
and consistent story while they supply views 
of life, pictures of life, and illustrations of life. 
It is obvious that to find these characters is 
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the great difficulty; it is obvious that one 
may easily fall into mistakes and decide 
upon characters without much interest to the 
reader. Now the writer does not understand 
this until too late. I could name one of my 
stories where the central theme was very 
good and should have been striking, but the 
tale was marred by the lack of interest in the 
principal character.— Sir Walter Besant’s 
Autobiography. 

Black. — Sir Wemyss Reid’s biography of 
his friend, William Black, the novelist, gives 
many facts of interest with regard to the re- 
lationship between Mr. Black’s novels and 
his own personal experience. It is not gener- 
ally known how close a connection existed be- 
tween these. Strange as it may appear, the 
novelist never described an imaginary scene. 
He was a keen student and observer of sea 
and sky, of mountain and torrent, of fen and 


moor, of tree and flower, and the local color’ 


in his books, which lends them so engrossing 
a charm, was transferred from nature to the 
printed page with a care that has never been 
exceeded by the most careful of landscape 
painters. 

Pemberton. — Max Pemberton, whose ro- 
mantic novels have gained considerable repute 
during the past few years, is said to have a dis- 
tinct literary habit of his own. After writing 
out his story by hand, using many abbrevia- 
tions and contractions, he reads his manuscript 
to a typewriter operator, who transcribes it 
with a liberal amount of space between the 
lines and generous margins. He then goes 
through the work, altering, revising, and add- 
ing, the final result being an entirely new type- 
written manuscript. Even then he is not con- 
tent, for he is sure to make substantial altera- 
tions in the proof. Mr. Pemberton asa rule 
writes two stories, each about 80,000 words in 
length, every year.— Boston Transcript. 

Sienkiewicz. — An intimate friend of Henryk 
Sienkiewicz reveals some of the secrets of the 
celebrated Polish writer’s study. Sienkiewicz 
writes very fast, sometimes in downright haste. 
His long historical romances, “The Polanecki 
Family ” and “ Quo Vadis” first appeared in 
the Warsaw daily papers. The editor had to 
be content to get the manuscript in instalments 


of a couple of pages each. Sienkiewicz never 
wrote more at a time than the paper published 
in one day. Generally the printer’s devil 
waited at the door, so that Sienkiewicz never 
read over what he had written, or thought of 
correcting or improving any part of it. No 
editor has ever received the whole manuscript 
of a novel or short story from him at once. 
Novel writing makes him very nervous. He 
cannot remain in one place when this state of 
mind seizes him, and he takes his manuscript, 
and no other luggage worth speakirg of, and 
goes from Russian Poland to Austria, and from 
Austria to the south of France, to Italy, and 
back again, wandering about until his novel is 
completed. One of his editors has kept all the 
envelopes in which he received the single 
parts of the manuscript of a novel, and the 
stamps on them show that he was incessantly 
wandering while he wrote his story. Sienkie- 
wicz has a house in Warsaw and another in 
Cracow. — Lendon Daily News. 


Tarkington. — Of all the curious methods of 
construction followed by authors perhaps that 
of Booth Tarkington is the most curious. He 
has a considerable facility at drawing and 
painting, and he draws his stories before he 
writes them. It is not that he merely maps 
out his scenes— many authors do that as an 
aid and safeguard against confusion. Mr. 
Tarkington makes a complete and detached 
picture of every scene, whether it is the circus 
procession or the rout of the Six Corners under 
the rifle fire of the Gentleman from Indiana, or 
the duel on the high road, or the revelation 
of the young prince in his true character in 
“ Monsieur Beaucaire.” Thus the first draft 
of this writer’s work is simply a series of draw- 
ings, which he keeps in his own library. — Vew 
York Tribune. 

Wharton. — Mrs. Edith Wharton is the wife 
of a New York banker, and is one of the leaders 
in a select society circle. She makes her first 
draft of a story rapidly, but rewrites and alters 
with the most painstaking care. The artistic 
finish of her final product is the result of the 
most assiduous polishing. A striking example 
of this was shown in the case of her new novel. 
“ The Valley of Decision” was completed and 
actually in the hands of her publishers early 
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last fall, but she withdrew it from them so that 
she might work over the entire story anew. It 
was several months before the publishers again 
saw the manuscript. — Saturday Evening Post. 


;« 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Literary Honesty.— M. Hugues LeRovux is 
a very cultivated Frenchman, whose lectures 
to the students of numerous American colleges 
and universities are instructive, as well as 
pleasing. But he should not have told the 
students of the University of Chicago that he 
was the author of “La Belle Nivernaise,” 
which is one of the best known of the short 
stories that have been attributed to Alphonse 
Daudet. 

Of course, M. LeRoux must be believed. 
Daudet is dead. Our curiosity to know what 
he would say if he could talk on the subject 
will never be gratified. What LeRovx said is 
that when he himself was a young, poor, and 
struggling author, and Daudet was rich and 
famous, the latter found himself too busy to 
fulfill a contract which he had made to furnish 
a magazine story, and bought a manuscript 
from LeRoux, and used it as his ( Daudet’s ) 
own. The real author, according to the state- 
ment made to the students, held his tongue 
and let the world suppose the story was written 
by the man who thus palmed it off as his own. 

Of course, M. Hugues LeRoux claims it was 
all right. But part of the trouble now is for 
Americans to make up their minds whether 
these delightful lectures to which they are 
listening really have been composed by him 
who delivers them, or were purchased in 
France, to bring over here for delivery to the 
people of a country where whatever bears a 
foreign label, in literature or art, commands 
double the price that could be got for it at 
home. — Boston Daily Advertiser. 


How to Write Stories.—In the editor’s 
study of Harper's Magazine for May, Mr. 
Alden again has something to say of stories 
and story writing. Here is some of his good 
advice : — 

“In any great story the creative work is not 
only done first, but it is done ‘ without observa- 


tion’ —it is a part of that emotional anc 
mental culture of which we have spoken, and 
which, in the soul of an artist, becomes a 
storage that, like the lightning-burdened cloud, 
must have precipitate release. This image is 
too violent, perhaps, to indicate the expression 
of the artist’s mood, which, whatever its ten- 
sion, has a more stable temperament and more 
gradual release than have the elemental forces 
of nature; but the operation is, like that of 
these forces, spontaneous and inevitable. 

“ There is no mental storage save of power ; 
the writer’s culture isa growth of his power, 
the exercise of which is as natural as the flow- 
ing of the fountain which becomes the stream. 
It is a part of his life, with the creative quality 
of life, tireless in action as are respiration and 
pulsation; there is no burden, since in this, as 
in the physical world, weight is but another 
name for an attraction. The burden of the 
artist’s work is in the inertia of his material, 
which through industry and discipline is trans- 
lated into force, an unveiled force in the 
material itself, and, through reaction, a struct- 
ural strength in the artist himself, manifest in 
his firm workmanship, until finally difficulty 
becomes facility.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Graystone. By William Jasper Nicolls. 338 pp. Cloth. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1902. 

Many people no doubt will find Mr. Nicolls’s 
novel entertaining. It certainly has variety of 
incident and a sustained interest throughout. 
Mr. Nicolls, however, has put his materials to- 
gether clumsily, and he is lacking in a sense of 
proportion and in humor. If he had not di- 


* lated on his heroine's physical charms at such 


frequent and effusive intervals, moreover, 
the book would have been much improved. 
She is a ravishing beauty, and in describing 
her loveliness and her costumes Mr. Nicolls 
lays himself open to criticism. For in- 
stance, in one passage he shows us “ Ruth, 
with her dreamy, softly-rounded chin nest- 
ling deep in her shapely brown hand.” Again 
he says: “And thus, Lieutenant Arthur War- 
ing found her, a rosy tint on each brown 
cheek, her expressive mouth, showing fault- 
lessly white teeth and a lurking gravity, her 
wavy, dark-brown hair in graceful curves about 
her glorious head, and her eyes —laugbing, 
teasing, wide-open, astonished eyes —looking 
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straight into his.” At another time, “she 
loosened her dark hair, which fell below her 
knees in enveloping, glorious sinuosity.” Mr. 
Nicolls tells us that in the society of the 
hero “she imbibed pure draughts ot wisdom 
and common sense. He could quote from the 
writings of almost any author of repute, and no 
subject was too complex for him to explain.” 
Yet, on one occasion, after a misunderstand- 
ing with his lady love, he groaned: “I wasa 
fool to risk a companionship which in time 
might have ripened into something more de- 
sirous.”” The book would have been much im- 
proved by careful editing. A. G. G. 


Tue SURPRISES OF AN Empty Hore . 
ing Gunter. 292 pp. Cloth. 
Publishing Co. 1902. 
Admirers of Archibald Clavering Gunter will 

not be disappointed in his latest romance. The 

scene is laid at Narragansett Pier, and the story 
involves enough excitement, mystery, and love- 
making to arouse the interest of the most jaded 
reader. The book contains illustrations, in- 
cluding several excellent half-tone reproduc- 
tions of photographs taken at Narragansett 
Pier. A. G. G. 


By Archibald Claver- 
New York: The Home 


Tue Worip ALMANAC AND ENCYCLOPEDIA—1902. 
Paper, 25 cents. By mail; 35 cents. New York: 
Publishing Co. 1902. 

Simply invaluable to writers are the annual 
issues of the New York World Almanac. The 
new volume has more than 500 pages of agate 
type, and contains a wealth of up-to-date infor- 
mation, facts and statistics, which can be found 
nowhere else. The writer who has a copy of 
the book on his desk will use it oftener than 
any other work of reference. And it is mar- 
velously cheap. W. H. H. 


55° pP- 
Press 


On Setr-Cutture. Intellectual, Physical, and Moral. By 
John Stuart Blackie. Printed in shorthand. 67 pp. Paper, 
35 cents. Cincinnati: ‘The Phonographic Institute Co. 1902 


Blackie’s essay on “Self-Culture,” printed 


here in the easy reporting style of Benn Pitman 
phonography, makes an admirable reading book 
for students of shorthand, to whom it is recom- 
mended. W. H. H. 


3ustness Letrers. I.— Miscellaneous Correspondence. 51 
pp. Stiff paper, 25 cents. Cincinnati: The Phono- 
graphic Institute Co. 1902. 

This little book contains seventy-one letters 
written in the easy reporting style of Benn 
Pitman phonography, and also printed, for a 
key, in ordinary type. It will be a useful prac- 
tice book for Benn Pitman writers. Ww. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


GrapHotocy. By Mary H. Booth. 32 pp. Paper, 35 cents. 
Detroit: Bookkeeper Publishing Co. 1902. 
SPIRITUAL AND MATERIAL ATTRACTION. — By Eugene Del 


Mar. 79 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. Denver: The Smith-Brooks 
Printing Co. 1901. 


Tue Letters of Mitprep’s MotHer To MiLpRED. By 
». D. Price. 153 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: J. 5S. 


Ogilvie Publishing Co. 1902. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ The publishers of Tos Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
cn receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. } 


A Notewortuy Lettrer oF WHITTIER’s. 
Phelps. Century (38c. ) for May. 

Mr. Swinsurne. With portrait from life, by J. W. Alex- 
ander. Edmund Gosse. Century (38 c.) for May. 

Tue Summer Lire oF THE QuEEN oF Roumanta ( “ Car- 
men Sylva’). Illustrated. Zoe de Batchano. 
(38 c.) for May. 

Joun Fiske: AN APPRECIATION. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for May. 

SAMUBL Rawson GARDINER. 
lantic (38 c. ) for May. 

THe Frencu ACADEMY. 
(28 c. ) for May. 

LITERARY HBAVY-WEIGHTS OR LIGHT 
William S. Walsh. Era(13¢.) for May. 

BROWNING’S TREATMENT OF 
Brooke. Critic (28 c ) for May. 

Has AMERICA OuTGROWN MATTHEW ARNOLD. J. P. 
Mowbray. Critic (28 c.) for May. 

Stories oF AuTHors’ Loves: SHB8LLEY. 
Clara E. Laughlin. Dedlineazor (18 c.) for May. 

WorpswortH. Arthur Symons. Reprinted from the 
Fortnightly Review in the Eclectic Magazine (28 c.) for 
May. 

SHAKESPEARE AS Prose Writer. Reprinted from the 
Academy in the Eclectic Magazine ( 28 c. ) for May. 

Victor Huco. Havelock Ellis. Reprinted from the 
Fortnightly Review in the Eclectic Magazine (28 c.) for 
May. : 

Victor Huaco. 


William Lyon 


Century 
Thomas Sergeant Perry. 
James Ford Rhodes. Az 


Othon G. Guerlac. Lippincott’s 


LITERATURE. 


Nature.—II. Stopford 


Illustrated. 


Havelock Ellis. Reprinted from the Fort- 
nightly Review in the Living Age (18 c.) for March 22. 

SHAKESPEARE AS Prosz WriTER. Reprinted from the 
Academy in the Living Age (18 c. ) for March 22. 

Mrs. GAuttup’s Bacon. Andrew Lang. Reprinted from 
Longman’s Magazine in the Living A ge (18 c.) for March 22. 

Worvswortx. Arthur Symons. Reprinted from the 
Fortnightly Review in the Living Age (18 c.) for March 29. 

Epwin MARKHAM: A PROPHET-POET OF THE FRATERNAL 
Stats. B.O. Flower. Avena (28 c.) for April. 

Maurice. MABTERLINCK AND THE Bags. 
Gibson. Avena (28 c. ) for April. 

Tue Earty Haunts oF Mark Twain. Illustrated. 
Charles F. Wimberly. American Illustrated Methodist 
Magazine (13 c.) for April. 

THe CENTENARY oF Victor Huco. Paul Bourget. Re- 
printed from the London Times in the Living Age (18 c.)for , 
April 5. 
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Srenkigwicz AND His ConTemporarigs. Reprinted from 
the Quarterly Review in the Living Age (18 c.) for April s. 

Some Reminiscences OF J. R. Green. Louise Creighton. 
Reprinted from Longman’s Magazine in the Living Age 
(18 c. ) for April 12. 

On Reticrous Novets. Jane H. Findlater. Reprinted 
from the National Review in the Living Age (18 c.) for 
April 19. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, who in pri- 
vate life is Mrs. Stephen Townsend, is a pa- 
tient in the Riverview Sanitarium at Fishkill, 
N.Y. Her illness is not serious, but painful. 

Mrs. Helen H. Gardener was married in 
Washington, April 9, to Lieutenant Colonel 
Selden Allen Day, U.S. A. Colonel and Mrs. 
Day left later for Fort Williams, Me., where 
Colonel Day is stationed. : 


The will of the poet, Aubrey de Vere, just 
published in London, names four literary exec- 
utors—Wilfrid Ward, Wilfrid Meynell, Mrs. 
Towle, and Miss Agnes Lambert. He left 
$250 to the first one of these who should un- 
dertake to edit certain correspondence, and 
Mr. Ward will do that. 


“Mark Twain” has bought a country house 
at Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Last year there were 4,955 books published 
in England, as against 5,760 in 1goo. 

Harper's Weekly has inaugurated the ex- 
periment of publishing fiction without the au- 
thor’s signature, and several writers whose 
stories were accepted prior to the adoption of 
the rule are wroth in consequence. Even 
serials are treated in this fashion. 


The first meeting of the “ Brainworkers’ As- 
sociation ” will be held in New York May 11. 
According to the announcement, “ The Brain- 
workers’ Association is an organization whose 
object is the development of the best that 
thought can produce — in art, letters, the drama, 
religion, and every activity of life. Its aim is 
co-operation and its activities will be carried 
out through a fund which will be available 
when necessary to supplement genius. No 
branch of brainwork will be neglected. The 
officers are Edwin Markham, president, and 
Col. W. D’H. Washington, great-grandnephew 
of the first President, secretary.” 


The four children of F. Marion Crawford 
have obtained permission from the New York 
supreme court to place the name Marion after 
their Christian names, hyphenated with their 
surname. Therefore, they are all Marion- 
Crawfords now. 

The late Cardinal Manning, justly called a 
modern master of language, was accustomed, 
it is said, to read Miss Austin’s “ Mansfield 
Park” once a year for the sake of the English. 

The idea of pensions for authors has never 
taken a foothold in this country, but in Eng- 
land the practice is continued in the royal 
literary fund, from which during the year end- 
ing March 1, 35 grants were given, amounting 
to $13,000. The fund has a regular income, 
however, of only about $8,coo. 

Richard Burton has become the literary 
adviser of the Lothrop Company, Boston. 

A new magazine called Zhe South : Oldand 
New will make its first appearance from At- 
lanta early in May. 

The Oracle is a new magazine published in 
Richmond, Va. 

/deals is a new magazine about the size of 
the Ladies’ Home Fournal, published at Al- 
bion, Neb. 

Sail and Sweep ( Detroit) is a new monthly 
devoted to aquatic pastimes. . 


The Magazine of American History, which 
Mrs. Martha J. Lamb published for many years, 
has been revived under its old title, but in a 


much smaller form. The new magazine is 
issued at one dollar a year, from the office of 
the American Tract Society, New York. 

Pearson’s( New York), for April, has portraits 
of Albert Bigelow Paine, Henry Van Dyke, 
William Allen White, Helen Churchill Candee, 
Gouverneur Morris, and Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

Dr. Thomas Dunn English died at Newark, 
N.J., April 1, aged eighty-two. 

Junius Henri Browne died in New York 
April 2, aged seventy years. 

Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage died in Washing- 
ton April 12, aged seventy years, 

Frank R. Stockton died in Washington 
April 20, aged sixty-eight. 





